CHAPTER VIII
THE AMERICAN MEMOKIAL
Separated far from Europe, we mean not to mingle in her quarrels. (Marshall.)
A fraudulent neutrality is no neutrality at all. (Marshall.) We have a very considerable party in America who are strongly in our interest. (Madame de Villette.)
FOUR days after the festival of triumph to Bonaparte, Talleyrand's agents resumed their work. The sordid scenes were repeated, but their monotony was broken. Now the lady of the plot appeared upon the scene. In the long, vexed, and fruitless days of their stay in Paris, the American envoys, it seems, were not without the solace and diversion of the society of the French Capital.
Among the attractive feminine acquaintances they made, one was undoubtedly an agent of the French Foreign Office. Madame de Villette was one of the most engaging women in the French Capital.1 Cultivated, brilliant, and altogether charming, she made herself particularly agreeable to the American envoys. She and Marshall became especially good
1 Am. St. Prs.> For. ReL, ii, 167. This lady was "understood to be Madame de Villette, the celebrated Belle and Bonne of Voltaire." (Lyman: Diplomacy of the United States, ii, footnote to 336.) Lyman says that "as to lie lady an intimation is given that that part of the affair was not much to the credit of the Americans." (And see Austin: Gerry9 ii, footnote to 202.) Madame de Villette was the widow of a Royalist colonel. Her brother, an officer in the King's service, was killed while defending Marie Antoinette. Robespierre proscribed Madame de Villette and she was one of a group confined in prison awaiting the guillotine, of whom only a few escaped. (76.)